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infiaeDce, expressing the peace of God and the lore of 
Christ, and the mingling affections of human hearts. Ar- 
chitecture must always retain its place among the highest 
of material aids to devotion. 

Whether the other arts of design can ever be employed 
again, to the same extent as they have been, in the- service 
of religion, we doubt. They seem to us to belong to a 
lower stage of the religious life, when men must bejad-. 
dressed through the eye, and were : less capable of senti- 
ment 'and reflection. Yet we would not' wholly exclude 
them.' They might wait in the outer courts, and fill with a 
material glory' the : poTeh'of the hduseof'Gddl Arts of 
closer affinity with a refined ■ intelligence can alone hence- 
forth,' as we conceive, adequately express the adoration and 
trust 'of man.; A sisterhood of higher descent and more 
spiritual function — Music and Poetry — should alone be 
permitted, as we feel, to enter the most Holy Place, and 
will alone, as we believe, minister everlastingly at its altar, 
and on the invisible pinions of their blended harmonies 
bear up the expectant' sbul into the presence of the Living 
God. .;■'!,,■ 



'■ 'EOBtO LAKE. 

A thrill of mnsjc-w.oke the slumbering lake:. 

She could not. hoard, such riches in her breast, ; 
But badeher'guardian hills, the treasure take 

And bear it on till all the air was blest. 

The:hills, tha't stood in veiled and reverent ranks ■ ■ 
.To see her ; smiHng.in her .thoughtful sleep, 

Joined with the^strain the chorus.of. their thanks, 
.Each in a- separate answer, soft or deep. 

And something of the lake's mildbeauty went 
-Througb.the vast-mountains on those lingering tones ; 

And something of their grand response, unspent, 
Trembled around her ripples', eddying zones. 

In thee, calm lake, still may the mountains hide 
.Their wealth of shadowy light and glorious glooin 1 

Let the lake's sweetness still, ye mountains, glide 
Ou your great voices into airy room! 

And yen, strong hearta, take np and bear afar 

The echo of the beauty-burdened soul 
"Wherein your nobler selves deep mirrored are, 

Till life to love a perfect answer roll ! 
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Sombbe thonghts and' fancies often require little real soil or 
substance to flourish- in ; they- are the dark pine trees which 
take root in, and frown over,,' the rifts of the scathed and petri- 
fied heart, and are chiefly -n«urwhed;by.the. rain of unavailing 
tears, and vapors of fmay.-^Boyts.. ■ . . 

Be careful- howiyouiput yonrself at themeroy of critics or 
inferiors by going, altogether, out 6'f your beat. - Algernon Syd- 
ney tells us, that th> king of Sahara was-worshipped as long as 
he kept ^himself within the ;walla. of his palace ; but might be 
murdered with impunity by his subjects if he showed himself 
ontside of it.— 1 Soyes., -.. . 



HISTORY OF THE EHOTEE OF KL4NG. 

Peeisi, July 20/A, 1859. 
Dear Crayon : 

It. is now five months since I sent you the last installment 
of the History of the Empire of Kiang. I fear yon will 
think I have deliberately broken my contract, and that 
I am enjoying your monthly remittances' as long as I 
can without sending you the quid fro quo in copy. Your 
readers, I have no doubt, are perfectly at ease on the 
subject, for, so far, the preliminary history of the Bmpire-of 
Kiang must have proved dry reading to them.-- Indeed, it 
cost me man yi remonstrances with my systematic mandarins, 
to persuade. them to condense this! preliminary !part:bf the 
history. In fact, one of them, whoseidut^lhia'-to-traflslate 
from the antique Chinese into the modern vernacular, utid 
whose services will now. be -entirely- dispensed with, com* •-. 
mitted suicide some, five, months ago; >Bot my greitlsest 
.trial— the oue, .1. mean; wjiich-has- preventedthe"tjontinuttnce * 
of the^ history for. thejast fivo months^-is, the absolute' *e l 
fnsal of niy.mandarins to work during that interval. The 
reason of this is afoolish>custom(.'prevailingiiB:thiscoBtitry; 
which requires ievery man? of station to- 'travel South 
during the .winter months. My employees all being man- 
darins, claimed their privilege, and as they could not take 
the library with them to continue their researches, the 
Empire of Kiang had to be discontinued. They all left 
with the exception of the one referred to above, who 
shuffled off his mortal coil to save expenses in view of 
a reduced income, a stroke of economy by no means :nu- 
common in this country. Last week they ''all -returned 
again to their accustomed desks at the library; and, as"- 1 
cannot hope to give you - the next number"- of jKiBng 
short of a month, L propose to present to your readers 
a synopsis of: the y. experience'! of my j mandarins ; daring 
their travels,; as they related Uhem tome"6ver a^jittge ' 
bowl of tea the evening after their 1 arrival;- ■'•'■' •' ■"' 

Mandarin Ko.-.I, wh&is a maa Of Wealth,' education, and 
refinement, a mandarin- of iix 'button's,' after paying his 
respects at court,; and making" a report' of his transactions 
with the outeide;T>arbarian (meaning me), withdrew %vt 
family to a country seat on the sea-shore, **ri&V%eht to- 
travel in pursuit of pleasure and inform!aMon.\ Thffresnlt 
of -his studies .he classified and broiighm6 p^p'er.Un'dJper* ; 
mits me to make abstracts for the benenVof ■^oflfae'a^Srs': K 
The southern Chinese, he sayKjarei&o'rei 1 Wdb%nf/ttm : *- 1 '*" 
those of the -North— they-woTkiess; JMil?as hature'raakeslip'" ' 
for, their n^glect-by 0; lavish^fertnity : 'offtJhe^'s6iJ, f they' appear' 
to be as well [off. in worldly- goods' aV thfiHhSbitahfs a 6f the 
North, They pride ihemselvesj'nowever," 'upon this, that 
they do not ;laboc as -hard?as thtfpsople' in more northern 
climates, and.therefdre;thinkfthemseives better on that ac- 
count. - Great; admirers of the ceremonial and the poetical 
forms of thekSreligiou,ttBey incline to piety without being 
severe or illiberal. -• Their leisure allows them ample time for 
pleasures; -_and, as pleasure much depends upon society, they "' " 
are hospitable to educated strangers, to men of information, _ 



